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Le Maitre Phonétique 


Le Maitre Phonétique is the organ of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale, a society which has for its objects the promotion of 
phonetic science in general and of an International Phonetic Alphabet 
for use in linguistic research and in practical language teaching. 
Le Maitre Phonétique normally appears four times a year, but at 
present it is only possible to issue two numbers a year. The articles 
deal with phonetic matters of various kinds, chiefly subjects of a 
practical nature with a bearing on teaching the pronunciation of 
languages. Specimen texts illustrating the application of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet to various languages appear in most 
numbers, and in each number there is a “ Partie des Eléves ”? which 
consists of phonetic texts for language learners (French, British 
English, American English, German, Italian, Spanish). 

A special feature of Le Maitre Phonétique is that all articles are 
written in phonetic transcription. Contributors are free to use any 
language they please and to transcribe their own pronunciation or any 
other pronunciation with which they may be familiar. 

The annual subscription to Le Maitre Phonétique when ordered 
through a bookseller is 12 shillings a year. Members of the Associa- 
tion Phonétique Internationale, however, receive it free of charge. 
Adherent members paying a yearly subscription of 8 shillings, receive 
one copy, and active members paying 12 shillings, receive two copies 
of each number. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Association, Professor Daniel Jones, University College, 
London, W.C.1. 

2 December, 1946. 
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Editorial 
Vocabulary Control and Vocabulary Layout 


Vocabulary control is the deliberate and careful compilation of 
giaded word-lists ot various sorts for the use of those who are teaching 
and learning foreign languages. Unti! 1936, when the Interim Report 
on Vocabulary Selection’ appeared, most of the word-lists for English 
conveyed little information to the user. They were in some cases bald 
lists of spelling forms. It was impossible to tell whether bear, for 
example, was intended for the verb meaning carry, for the animal of 
that name, or both. A vocabulary, if it is to provide satisfactory 
guidance to the course designer and those who are composing texts 
within its limits, must supplement each entry, or head-word, so that 
the inflexions, derivatives, chief semantic varieties, collocations and 
syntax patterns are indicated. The Interim Report was a great advance 
on previous lists, not only because it was drawn up, for use in the 
teaching and learning of English as a foreign language, by a recognized 
body of experts, but because it did provide indications of this kind. 


Below is given a specimen entry for the word use and its derivatives, 
showing the kind of information and guidance that is needed if a 
controlled vocabula.y list is to be of real value to prospective users. 
Vocabulary layout is important not only to the course designer but 
also to the lexicographer. A Beginners’ Dictionary, whether bilingual or 
monolingual, must be designed so as to afford the user all possible 
help. 


1. Use [ju:z] v. (uses ['ju:ziz], used [ju:zd], using  ['ju:zi)]). 


1. Employ, make use of. May I use your telephone ? I use a hammer 
for knocking in nails. What is that used for ? 2. Consume. How much 
coal do you use a month? Use up, consume completely. We have 
used it all up ; there is nothing left. 


2. Use [ju:s] 7. (pl. uses ['ju:siz]). 1. Utility, purpose. What is 
the use of doing that? This machine has several uses. He put it to a 
good (bad) use. I have no (not much) use for such things. It is no 
use complaining. 2. Right or power of using. He has lost the use of 
his right arm. Make use of. Can you make (any) use of this ? (Exclude : 
usage, custom, wont). 


Useful [‘ju:sfol] adj., —ly, adv. 


Useless [‘ju:slis] adj., —ly, adv. 
*P. S. King & Son, London. (Out of print) 
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1. Used [ju:st] v. only with to and an infinitive. He used to live in 
London. There used to be a tree in this corner of the garden. 


2. Used [iu:st] adj. only with to. He is used to hard work (to working 
hard). You will get used to it (to doing it) in time. 


These specimen entries illustrate the kind of guidance that may 
usefully accompany entries in a vocabulary designed for the teaching 
and learning of English as a foreign language. They are not given as 
specimen dictionary entries but merely as indications of what is to be 
included and what may be excluded. The noun use, for example, may 
mean usage or wont. This is a semantic variety that may well be excluded 
from a course for beginners. The illustrative sentences show the 
meanings that should be taught. It is important, for example, to teach 
the two forms much use and many uses, so illustrative sentences are given 
to call attention to this. Attention is also called to the collocations 
make use of and put to good (bad, etc.) use. With the verb there is the 
phrase to use up. As has been pointed out elsewhere in our pages, no 
word is “‘ known ” until the learner has met it, and himself employed 
it, in all its important meanings and in all the collocations and patterns 
into which it enters. The examples for used, participial adjective, show 
that either a noun or a gerund may follow the to. Learners must see 
examples of this kind. They must see and use the adjective in the 
pattern to be (get) used to something (somebody), or to doing something. 


Too often the controlled vocabulary is looked upon as one that 
excludes. Its more important function should be to indicate what must 
be included, what must not be forgotten or neglected. Patterns and 
constructions are aS necessary as indications of meanings. When 
we list the verb think, for example, we must note the numerous patterns 
for this verb—to think about something, to think something over, to 
think out a plan, to think wel] of something or somebody. We shall 
certainly include the use of think followed by a that clause. Are we 
to exclude from the course, or postpone to a late stage, the use of think 
meaning expect (as in “I never thought to see you here ! ”)—the only 
semantic variety in which think is followed by a fo infinitive ? 


It is probably useless, and perhaps unnecessary, to look forward 
to the compilation of an agreed and final vocabulary report for the 
teaching of English in all areas. Needs and conditions vary too greatly 
in different countries. There can, however, be agreement upon the 
way in which vocabularies may be drawn up and presented. These 
notes on the subject may be useful in showing the requirements and an 
approach to the problems of satisfying them. 
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Linguistic Pedagogy 


By A. S. Hornby 


IV. The Contextual Procedure—Word Families 


In the second of this series of articles the Direct Method was 
described as one that aims at the formation of a close, direct and 
permanent association between a concept and the word, phrase or 
collocation symbolizing that concept. The two procedures put forward 
as most likely to be useful during the early stages were the ostensive 
procedure and the contextual procedure. Translation was noted as a 
means of ensuring correct identification. In this article the contextual 
procedure will be discussed in more detail. 


It is generally agreed that the process by which we learn our native 
language differs from that by which, in the classroom, we learn a new 
and foreign language. It may be useful, however, to consider how a 
child first becomes conscious of the meanings of the werds in its own 
language, how the child gradually forms the associations between these 
words and the concepts for which they stand. Let us -take the four 
words tree, wood, forest and jungle. The child first hears the word tree 
when his attention is drawn to an actual tree, perhaps in the garden of 
his home, or when he is out walking with his mother. He hears the 
word tree again, always in a situation where his attention is drawn to 
the object. After hearing the word on numerous occasions, the child 
associates the sounds [tri:] with the object, with one particular tree 
perhaps at first, but later with all objects of this class. The child has 
identified the new symbol, has formed the direct association, and now 
uses the new word. 


Later on the child hears the word wood. Again, after hearing many 
repetitions, the child forms associations between the sounds [wud] 
and a place where there are many trees. If he is in this country, he 
will probably associate the word not merely with land covered with trees 
but also with primroses, violets, bluebells, squirrels, rabbits, perhaps 
even with picnics—with many of those features that are characteristic 
of a woodland scene in this country. The child has learnt the words tree 
and wood just as he learnt hundreds of other words. 


The time comes when the child no longer learns words through 
direct association with objects. But in one way the learning process 
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is the same. He still builds up, gradually, a cluster of associations 
around the new word. Forest, the third of our group, is likely 
to come to the child through stories rather than through experience 
of a visit to an actual forest. Great Britain was largely covered 
with forests centuries ago, but to-day, though remnants remain, 
most of our former forest land has given way to pasture and 
arable land. Forest, therefore, is likely to reach the child through 
stories, told or read by the mother, or heard during the Children’s 
Hour on the wireless. The mother may explain the word—“ a big 
wood with lots and lots of trees,” and the first associations are formed, 
with tree and wood. But as the word is heard again, in other contexts, 
new associations will fall into place, perhaps of North America, Finland 
and Russia, of loggers, trappers and fur-traders, of adventures with 
bears and wolves. By this process of gradual accretion of associations, 
the child differentiates the new word forest from the already familiar 
word wood. Wood has its simple and homely associations of wild 
flowers and harmless animals, of play and picnics ; forest comes to have 
associations of size, of big animals that may be dangerous, of hunting 
and adventure. 


Jungle is a word that entered English from the vernacular of Northern 
India, from Hindi with its admixture of Persian and Arabic words. 
The English child will meet this word, too, in stories, perhaps when he 
has learnt to read. But whether he meets it first in spoken or in written 
form, it will again be the context that will give him the first clues to its 
meaning. It is improbable that he will use a dictionary. The first 
few encounters with the word will bring the association of trees. But 
in each new context some new association will be added. Finally the 
child will have a mental picture of something very different from that 
calied up by forest, or from the simple English woodland scene. It may 
be a picture of thick, tangled undergrowth with giant trees, of creeping 
vines, steamy heat, and of tigers instead of wolves and bears. It may not 
be a true picture of the Indian jungle, but such is the picture likely to 
be formed by the adventure tales that the English child reads. 


In what way is all this relevant to the activities of the teacher 
in the classroom ? It illustrates, first, the danger of thinking that a 
word has a definite and final meaning. Our ideas of the concept for 
which a word stands are continually being enlarged or modified as 
we meet the word in new contexts. Secondly it illustrates the difficulty 
of equating words in different languages. Wood, to the English child, 
has the associations described above, of sylvan peace, wild flowers, 
and pleasant, harmless animals. The dictionary equivalent of wood in 
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Chinese will certainly not carry the same associations to, let us say, the 
Chinese child in Canton. Thirdly, it points to the importance of 
helping the learner of a foreign language by enabling him, through 
extensive reading, through oral work, and by any other means that 
may be available (visual aids are an obvious choice) to form for himself 
the associations that are needed if he is to acquire the new word rightly 


This is where “ Word Families ” come in. 


There are many ways in which vocabulary may be built up. The 
old-fashioned textbook often gave word-lists that were made by 
compiling all the words relating to a selected subject. A lesson on a 
visit to a greengrocer’s shop, for example, would be headed by a list 
that might include the names of all the vegetables there displayed— 
potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, peas, beans (kidney, dwarf, runner, 
etc.), artichokes, onions, spinach, lettuce, cucumber, etc. Often there 
would be illustrations, either of the vegetables separately or of the shop 
counters and barrels with numbered references. A lesson on “ Parts of 
the Body ” would list, in addition to head, leg, arm, hand and foot, 
numerous other words and phrases (little finger, index finger, ring 
finger, knuckle, wrist, ankle, elbow, etc.) which provided far too heavy 
avocabulary load. Principles of vocabulary control have te-day brought 
much-needed imprc vements in this type of word family. 


There is another kind of word family made by using all the affixes 
that are possible. Thus the adjective happy will be provided with 
prefix and suffix to give happy, unhappy; happily, unhappily; happiness, 
unhappiness. The noun and verb act will be accompanied by actor, 
actress, acting; active, inactive; actively, inactively; action, inaction; 
activity, inactivity; perhaps by actual, actuate and others. This kind 
of word family is popular with the type of teacher who knows much 
about the foreign language but who has failed to acquire the ability 
to use it well. Affixes may usefully be taught at a fairly late stage in a 
language course, but there are better kinds of word families for the 
early stages. 


The word family that is most useful in the classroom is that which 
provides a group of words that enables the learner to form associations, 
associations of the sort which help him to think in the new language. 
If I hear or see the name Egypt, I think of Cairo, the Nile, the Suez 
Canal, the Sphinx, the Pyramids, sand and desert, irrigated fields. 
Brazil suggests coffee and the Argentine calls to mind tangos and 
frozen meat. Below, in diagrams, are set out examples of word families 
of this kind. The main word is in bold type. Round it, in rectangles, 
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are the words with which associations are to be formed, the words 
necessary for the oral drills which will help in the formation of these 
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The new verb cut is to be taught. The teacher may begin by using 
the ostensive procedure—using a knife or a pair of scissors and talking 
about the actions he performs. ‘“ This is a knife. I’m cutting this 
piece of wood,” or “‘ This is a pair of scissors. I’m cutting this piece 
of paper.” Or he may simply give the equivalent of the verb cut in 
the language of the pupils. This is identification. If the pupils are to 
do more than identify, if they are to form the direct association between 
the word cut and the concept for which the word stands, they must 


ie this, the word family in the diagram is the most useful. Here art 
ans specimens of the oral work that will help. 
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This is a knife. If I have a knife, I can cut things. What am I doing 
now ? I’m cutting this piece of wood. Can I cut the wood without a 
knife ? No, I can’t. If I want to cut this wood, I must have a knife. 
With a knife, I can cut this wood. Without a knife, I can’t cut this wood. 
What must you have if you want to cut a piece of wood ? You must 
have a knife. 


Can I cut this piece of cloth with a knife? If I want io cut this 
cloth, I must have a pair of scissors. 


I can’t cut the wood with this knife. This knife is not sharp. It’s 
blunt. Are the scissors sharp ? Yes, they’re sharp. I can cut this cloth 
with the scissors, because they’re sharp. 


X, have you a knife ? What can you do with your knife ? etc. etc. 


By talking in this way, and by causing his pupils to talk in this way, 
preferably while the action of cutting wood and paper is bein; 
performed, the teacher enables his pupils to form those direct associa- 
tions which are important. The new word cut comes to be linked with 
the words knife, sharp, blunt, and with the action of cutting. The word 
family given here may, of course, be extended, for example, by the 
inclusion of finger and bleed, or shave and the reflexive pronouns. 


The interrogative why is obviously linked with because, which links 
naturally with too and not. . . enough. 


Why can’t I touch the ceiling? Because the ceiling’s too high. 
Why can’t I lift this table ? Because the table’s too heavy. I’m not 
strong enough. Why can’t you touch the top of the blackboa‘¢ ? 
Because you’re not tall enough. efc. etc. 


The words to be taught together, then, are those that are best 
suited to the contextual procedure. There are many ways of linking 
words. One may introduce synonyms (prison and gaol), antonyms (new 
and old), homophones (pear and pair), homonyms (as bear, meaning 
carry, bear, the animal). One may bring in etymology and link faith, 
through the Latin fides, with fidelity, or pedis, the genitive form of pes, 
and link it with pedal, pedestal, pedestrian and pedigree. These procedures 
may all have a place in a language course, but most of them should be 
used with discretion and enter the course at a comparatively late 
stage. The kind of word family that is most useful, right from the start, 
is the kind described and illustrated here, the family that will help the 
learner to form the associations he needs if he is to acquire his new 
vocabulary in the right way. 
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The Gramophone in Language Teaching 
By J. E. Travis, M.A. 


Vice-Chairman, Modern Language Association of Great Britain 


Foreign language teachers in England are recognising more and 
more the value of the gramophone record in their classes and for 
private study. New text-books keep appearing for which special 
gramophone records are available. Their purpose is not correction of 
the teacher, still less to supplant him, but rather to help him by 
introducing new voices, voices speaking the real thing in their own 
tongue, and to confirm and consolidate the teacher’s instruction. 
Variety of presentation of a subject is always desirable, and this is 
the more true of a language, in which we have to understand many 
different voices. In England we have easy access to France and 
frequent contact with French people in England; most teachers of 
French are well qualified and speak the language well and fluently, 
having been to France frequently and for considerable periods. The 
help the gramophone can give is all the more valuable the further one 
is removed from living contact with the language by intercourse with 
people who speak it, and the less complete the command of the language 
by the teacher. 


The advantages to the teacher himself of having a gramophone and 
good records at his disposal are evident. If he is not an expert, a 
fluent and accurate speaker of the language he teaches (and, let us 
admit it, some language teachers are not), he can improve his speech 
by imitating good models. By minute and painstaking examination 
of a small passage of good speech a great deal can be learned. Of course, 
a live speaker of the language can teach us more, but the record has 
certain advantages even over him. With the live person we must be 
tactful, and persuade him to give us what we think we want. We need 
to imitate, and it is no use trying to imitate something that constantly 
changes ; it takes a skilled speaker to repeat exactly the same thing a: 
one has said, altering neither pronunciation nor intonation. Try i 
yourself in your own language ! As you tire your intonation tends to 
reveal your weariness. The gramophone, on the other hand, is, within 
its limitations, our abject slave. We can use it when we will, we 
can make it repeat as often as we wish, and its repetition will be entirely 
faithful. The machine does not weary nor does its intonation change. 
It will repeat any sound, any phrase, at our whim, enabling us to stud) 
it in detail. Of course, it provides only one rendering of any phrase, 
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whereas many are probably possible. Maybe the interpretation given 
by the gramophone is not the best one, but at least it is a good one 
(or the record should never have been published) and as such is worthy 
of study and imitation. 


Let us insist on the importance of detailed study of the record. A 
ten-inch record provides an enormous amount of material for the study 
of the spoken language. The student, or the teacher improving his 
oral, should make the record repeat small phrases. The technique, by 
the way, is simple. When we want a phrase repeated, we put a finger 
firmly against the turntable, bringing it to a stop. Holding the turntable ' 
still, we lift the sound-box and move it back a groove or two, put the 
needle back on the record and give the turntable a firm push forwards. 
We may hear a word or two of the previous sentence, but these can be 
disregarded, and attention focused on the phrase under study. With 
practice it is quite easy to find the right groove and so get repetition 
of what we want. This procedure does no harm to the record, provided 
the record is not moved backwards with the needle on it ! The writer 
has, still in use, records that have received this treatment with many 
classes, and there is no sign of greater wear because of moving the 
needle. 


If you are fortunate enough to have at your disposal a dictaphone, 
or other apparatus which enables you to play back your own voice to 
yourself, you can check the accuracy of your pronunciation, and correct 
the errors you make, in a striking way. Play a phrase on the gramophone, 
repeat it orally into the dictaphone, and then compare the gramophone 
and the dictaphone. Your deviations from the original are devastatingly 
clear, and you know where to improve. 


The advanced student can find much more to learn from records. 
The reading of verse is an art in itself, and is not always well done even 
by people who speak the language well. The interpretation of plays, 
or passages from plays, furnishes much to study. The modulation of 
the voice is more striking in some languages than in others. Sermons 
can sound very different in different languages, and it is interesting to 
note the differences. Probably the most valuable recording, however, 
for :h advanced student is straightforward prose, well read by a good 
speaker. Such examples of good diction are most instructive and 
inspiring. The student can, of course, be content to soak himself in the 
spirit of the thing, to play the record through several times until he 
anticipates the speaker’s interpretations and emotions. Or he can try 
to imitate the passage, trying to feel the sentiments expressed and to 
assimilate speech with meaning. 
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To follow a text unseen from a record is also very good practice, 
and is better than the wireless in that if a passage is not understood it 
can be played again. It is much more difficult to follow a recorded text 
than the living voice because the mechanical reproduction of speech 
is far from perfect on most machines. With a tip-top radiogram, 
speech reproduction is tolerably near the original, but even here no 
one but a salesman in a gramophone company would pretend that it is 
perfect. But this very imperfection has the advantage that it demands 
closer attention, and that we can have the satisfaction of knowing that 
if we can follow the record “ unseen’, we should do better with the 
actual voice. It is the high frequencies, especially the fricative 
consonants, that reproduce badly, and it happens that these are often 
pronounced softly anyway. So try following a piece “ unseen ”’, and 
congratulate yourself if you manage to understand it all. 


For the intermediate student, dialogue is probably the most valuable 
kind of record. He will want the spoken language for conversation, 
and he will do well to study how conversation sounds. Close imitation 
of detail is the only way, and the use of the dictaphone for checking 
oneself is very desirable if it can be obtained. The intonation of a 
foreign language is full of surprises, and it is interesting to try oneself 
out first on something in the text before the recording is put on. Try 
all the renderings that seem possible, and see how the record does it. 


Songs are always worth while in the teaching of the elements of a 
language, they add interest and they provide practice in pronunciation. 
A recording of a sony is useful especially when a piano or a pianist ora 
singer are not at hand. 


But it is probably in the elementary stages, including the very first 
lesson, that the record is of the greatest value. With beginners 2 
record of the isolated sounds is useful, and attention should be concen- 
trated on the sounds that need it most. It is foolish to waste time on 
sounds which the learner produces readily and with ease. Some teachers 
waste valuable time in the early stages by aiming at an accuracy of 
pronunciation which demands so much attention that little is left for 
cther aspects of the language. Let us be content at first with the nearest 
we can get, realizing that perfection of accent, as of fluent grammatical 
accuracy, can be obtained only with long and assiduous practice. The 
record will give us the precise sound of every vowel, but it will be less 
reliable on the consonants which, as we have said, do not all reproduce 
well mechanically. In the study of English it will probably be the 
diphthongs that need most attention. Not too much time should be 
spent on isolated sounds, however, but we should proceed soon t 
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words and phrases. At the beginning single words, especially nouns, 
make good units to practice on ; they provide vowels and consonants 
in combination, and they do not introduce the added difficulty of intona- 
tion, or only to a small extent. Short phrases and short simple sentences 
come next, such as easy commands, questions and answers. Intonation 
must now be noticed and imitated ; a good way of focusing attention on 
intonation is to draw a line above the written or printed words to 
indicate rise (the line goes up) and fall (the line falls) in tone. This 
reminds one, at a future reading, of the way the sentence should be 
said, and the record is always there for corroboration. Dialogues and 
playlets (very short) can be copied from a record, and the quality of 
performance that some learners of only a few weeks’ standing can 
produce is surprising. Not all are alike, of course, and there are some 
who will find it difficult to imitate the gramophone—or indeed to 
imitate any speech of any sort. As we said before, it is useless to plough 
the sand and to try to attain the impossible in pronunciation. Our 
best pupils will be as near perfection as makes no difference, others 
just cannot do it. It is as well for short texts to be learned by heart, the 
standard acceptable being good pronunciation and intonation combined 
with fluency and accuracy. This is much more readily attainable where 
a record is available to give a reliable, unvarying rendering. 


Let us state how we recommend the learning by heart of a recorded 
text. First run the record, or the part chosen, straight through, while 


-| the class follows the printed text. If it is not available printed, it should 


be written up—it is always desirable to have the text of the record 
available for all to see. Then tackle a small phrase at a time, using the 
technique already described to obtain repetition. Examine the phrase 
in minute detail, and imitate slavishly. Get all the sounds just right, 
and listen attentively to the rise and fall and to the volume of the voice. 
It will need a number of repetitions to learn even a small phrase, but 
the result is well worth the trouble, because we end up by producing 
something very like the real thing. Then move on to the next phrase ; 
then combine the two, occasionally playing the whole record to see 
how the whole thing fits together. Proceed thus in easy stages, until the 
whole is known by heart so thoroughly that one can say it without 


hesitation and with a pretty accurate reproduction of the diction of the 
record, 


The key to language learning, especially the oral language, is imitation. 
It is in this feature of imitation that gramophone instruction excels, 
because of the ability of the machine to repeat, untiringly, the same 
thing again and again. The writer would not have it believed that the 
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gramophone is the most useful adjunct to language learning, nor that 
languages cannot be learned without it, nor indeed that it is essential ; 
but he does profoundly believe that it can be of very real service to the 
modern language teacher and student, and that not nearly enough 
use is made of it. 


Grammar Notes (3) 
The 24 Special Finites. 


In the article on Mid-Position Adverbs (page 75), reference was made 
to twenty-four finite verbs which form a category of great importance 
in syntax. These finites were printed in tabular form. They are here 
given in a simpler arrangement. 


am is are was were 
have has had do does did 
shall should will would 
can could may might 
must ought 
need dare 
used 


It is important to recognize these verbs as a category. It is not 
enough to allude vaguely to “the verbs be, have, do and other 
auxiliaries”. They have important functions. They function, for 
example, in the formation of the negative and interrogative. They are 
essential when subject inversion occurs. They are used to avoid the 


repetition of the predicate. They are one of the chief means in English m1 


of supplying equivalents of such French expressions as n’est-ce pas? 
est-ce vrai ? et moi aussi, ni moi non plus, or such German expressions a 
nicht whar, so, doch, auch, etc. 


Terminology 


There is no accepted name for these finite verbs as a class. Only 
chree groups within the category have infinitive forms and participle: 
(be, have and do). Others have no preterite forms. One of them, used, 
has no corresponding present-tense form. 
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It is inexact to decribe these finite verbs as auxiliaries. The finites of 
be, have and do are often auxiliaries, as in these examples. 


He was working hard. 
They were lost in the forest. 
He has gone to school. 
They had all left. 

He does not like it. 


They did not come. 


They are not auxiliaries in examples below. 
Mr. Ward was late. 
These books are mine. 
I have a new hat. 
My sister Aas two children. 
We did a lot of work yesterday. 
He often does thst. 


It is inexact to describe them as defective verbs. Must, need, dare 
and others are defective, but be, have and do are complete. 


Most of the verbs in the category are irregular, but grammarians 
use the title “‘ irregular verb ” for the scores of verbs, such as come, go 
and stand, which are not normally inflected. This title, therefore, is 
not suitable. 


We must, it seems, be satisfied with the inexact title “ auxiliary ”, 
or, as in the heading to this article, call them “ special finites ”, or 
invent a new title. Thev have been called “‘ anomalous finites ”’ and 
“verbids ”. Until a standard grammatical terminology is agreed upon, 
nothing more can be done. 


Functions of the 24 Special Finites 


(1) The formation of the negative sentence 

The negative of these finites is formed by adding not. In modern 
English no other finites form their negative in this way, though such 
formations were formerly common. “I know not” belongs to the 
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past, and to-day the adverb mot occurs only with the twenty-four 
special finites. Thus :— 

I am not. 

You must not. 

We cannot. 

You should not. 

He has not. 

They dared not. 

If it is desired to form the negative of a finite verb outside this 
group, it is first necessary to make the expanded tense with the auxiliary 
do. Thus :— 

I want—>I do want—>I do not want. 
He likes—>He does like—>He does not like. 
They went->They did go-»>They did not go. 

Not is often shortened to 7’t which is joined to the finite verb. 
Thus, zsn’t, haven't, don’t, mustn’t, needn't, etc. Shall not becomes 
shan’t and will not becomes won’t, with sound changes from [a] to [2:] 
and from [i] to [ou]. 

Only these twenty-four finites may join with 7’t in this way. 


(2) The inversion of subject and finite verb 
This is needed for the interrogative sentence and in some sentence 


patterns. In modern English no finites except the twenty-four specid , 


finites are inverted with the subject in this way. ‘“‘ Came the King 
here to-day ?” like “I know not ”’, belongs to the past, and though 
examples of this kind may frequently be met with in literature, pupil 
are to be taught that the inversion is to be restricted to these specid 
finites. Thus :— 

Are you ready ? 

Can they come ? 

Must you go ? 

Need he start so early ? 

Have you any more ? 

If it is desired to form the interrogative with a verb outside th: 

category, again the expanded tense with do is used. Thus :— 

I think-»I do think—>Do I think ? 

She wants—>She does want->Does she want ? 

They came—>They did come->Did they come ? 
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Other examples of inversion, always with a finite from this group, 
are given below. First, with a front shifted negative (including semi- 
negatives such as Jittle, only, scarcely). 

Never did I see such a thing ! 

Not till then did we recognize him. 

Scarcely had we arrived when... 

Little did they know that. . . 

Only once did he speak of . . . 


Secondly, in the constructions with so, nor and neither. 
You are busy. So am I. 
He can come. So can his brother. 
Mr. Smith came. So did his wife. 
You don’t like it. Neither do I. 
We didn’t want it. Nor did the others. 


There are cases where other finites are found in inversions of this 
kind, as the use of “ said he ”, “ said my friend ” inserted in quotations. 
“Yes,” said he. “ I'll be glad to help.” 


Inversion is found, also, in such wishes as “ Long live the King ! ” 
But these few exceptions are of minor importance. 


The reason for giving detailed information on what may appear 
to most teachers a simple and elementary subject is the unmethodical 
approach to the question commonly used. It is much better to present 
the subject of the formation of the negative and interrogative in a 
logical, orderly manner. This can best be done when these twenty-four 
finite verbs are presented as a special category. 


(3) The Avoidance of Repetition 
These special finites are regularly used to avoid the repetition of a 

predicate. Here are examples :— 
(a) Short answers to questions. 

“Did you get there in time ?” 

“Yes, I did.” (Instead of “‘ got there in time.”’) 

“Who discovered America ? ” 

“ Columbus did.” (Instead of “‘ discovered America.”’) 

** Can you do it alone ?” 

“Yes, I think I can.” (Instead of “‘ can do it alone.”’) 
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(6) In “ tag ” questions. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, isn’t it ? 
He went alone, diin’t he ? 
You want five, don’t you ? 
They have left home, haven’t they ? 

(c) In minor patterns. 

So I did ! Sodid I! Soit was ! Norcananyone ! Neither did 
she! So should all of you. 

(d) Miscellaneous 

She doesn’t often go for a walk, but when she does (=goes 
for a walk), she walks for miles. 
He didn’t often grumble, but when he did (grumbled), 
everyone took notice. 
(4) The Emphatic Affirmative 
In writing and in print, emphasis may be obtained by the use of 
underlining and italic type. In speech, stress or a special tone is used. 
If it is desired to emphasize the affirmative element in a sentence, the 
stress or special tone occurs on the finite verb—but only if this is ore 
of the twenty-four special finites. Stress on a finite outside this group 
would emphasize the meaning of the verb, not the affirmative element. 
Here are examples :— 
They were pleased with your present. 
He will be glad to hear the news. 
But I did pay you the money ! 
Oh, she does sing well ! 
But she can play the piano ! 
(5) Adverb Posttion 

Mid-position adverbs normally precede ordinary finites, but follov 
the twenty-four special finites. Examples were given on pages 75-7) 
of the January issue. 

These, then, are the main syntactic functions of the finite verbs 
this category. Teachers will realize the value of being able to discus 
these functions. There are numerous other questions related to thes: 
finites, and these will be dealt with. One question, that of the differenc’ 
between Have you and Do you have, has already been dealt with! 
Others, such as the difference between need you and do you need, ani 
the use of the expanded tense of be (as in “ Why don’t you be mot 
patient ?” instead of ‘‘ Why aren’t you more patient ?”) are full 0 
interest but of less importance to the beginner. 
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Sentence Patterns and 


Substitution Tables—111 
By A. S. Hornby 


Long chapters in grammar books are devoted to the definite and 
indefinite articles, and long lists of “‘ rules” are supplied. There is a 
case for the detailed study of rules at a later stage in an English course, 
but for beginners elaborate rules will probably bring confusion and 
bewilderment. If we present “‘ code” at all during the early stages, 
we shall do well to make it simple. We may, for example, point out, 
after giving numerous examples, that a(m) is generally used when an 
object is referred to for the first time, and that when this object is 
referred to subsequently it has become definite. The noun is then 
preceded by the definite article the, or by this or that. Similarly, some, 
any, several and other plural equivalents of a(m) are replaced by the, 
or by these or those. If the beginner can thus be made to feel that the - 
is a weak form of this, that, these and those, he will have made a good 
start in his understanding of the real difference between the definite 


and indefinite articles. 


The patterns and tables in this series of articles are presented in the 
order most likely to be used in the classroom. When Sentence Pattern 
No. 2 and Table No. 2 (pages 43-44) have been taught, the next step 
may well be sentences of the type shown in Substitution Table No. 4. 
Sentences from Tables Nos. | and 2 (pages 42 and 44) are sentences in 


which indefinite article occurs. 


In Tables Nos. 4 and 5, the definite 


article and the demonstrative adjectives appear. The connexion between 
them may be shown by sequences such as these :— 


This is a chair. The (or this) chair is near the desk. 
These are (—) books. The books are on the desk. 


There is a pen on the desk. 


The (or this) pen is mine. 


There are some pencils on your desk. The (or those) pencils are yours, 


To give pupils practice in this sequence (indefinite article followed 
by definite article or demonstrative adjective), questions may be asked 


in this way :— 
What is there on the desk ? 


(There is a book on the desk.) 


Is the book red or blue? (It’s....). What are there on your desk ? 
(There are some pens and pencils.) Are the pens and pencils on my desk 


or on your desk ? (etc.) 


If sufficient drill of this kind is given, pupils will come to associate 
the indefinite article with the first mention of an object, and especially 


with the pattern there x to be. 


Drills designed for the formation of 
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such associations are part of the “‘ activity ” approach, to precede and 
later be reinforced by the “‘ code ” approach. 


Substitution Table No. 4 


book | 
The | box | here 
This ' pen is (not) there 
That pencil ~_sis(n’t) over there 
hat 
| (etc.) | 
| books | 
The | boxes | on the desk 
These | pens are (not) (chair, floor, etc.) 
The se pencils | are(n’t) in the cupboard 
hats (the next room, etc.) 
(etc.) | 


| 


From sentences in Table No. 4 it is easy to proceed to sentences 
selected from Table No. 5, introducing the Possessives. 


Substitution Table No. 5 


It my book 
This is (not) your house 
That is(n’t) his do 
Which her address (etc.) 
our 
They their books 
These are (not) John’s houses 
Those are(n’t) Mr. Green’s dogs 
Which his friend’s addresses (etc.) 
his friends’ 
The book mine 
This house is (not) yours 
That dog is(n’t) his 
Which address hers 
| (etc.) | ours 
yours 
The books theirs 
These heuses | are (not) | John’s 
Those | dogs | are(n’t) | Mr. Green’s 
Which | addresses | | his friend’s 
| (etc.) his friends’ 


The next table is designed to provide examples of sentences suitable 
for further presentation of the definite article, first by the use of nouns 
standing for objects of the “ unique ” variety (classroom objects and 
objects shown in pictures), and then by the use of such words as fof, 
bottom and corner. 
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Substitution Table No. 6 


floor 
a ceiling 
| door 
| blackboard 
lamp | 
This is(n’t) sun 
Is(n’t) this moon | 
That’s sky | (isn’t it ?) 
That is(n’t) the | (etc.) (is it ?) 
Is(n’t) that 
It’s top | | 
It is(n’t) bottom | | 
Is(n’t) it front | door | 
back | window | 
edge of the | blackboard | 
beginning | | page 
end | |  (ete.) | 
middle | 
(etc.) | | 
| 


In some languages there is little or no distinction between singular 
and plural. In some languages nouns which in English are singular 
only (as news, information and furniture) may have a plural form. The 
treatment of material nouns, of nouns that Jespersen calls “‘ uncount- 
ables ” or “ mass-words,” is suggested in Table No. 7. 


Substitution Table No. 7 


| piece | | wood 
This is(n’t) | lump | | paper | 
Is(n’t) this bit | | stone | 
That’s | a sheet | of | glass (isn’t it ?) 
That is(n’t) (etc.) | | cloth (is it ?) 
Is(n’t) that iron | 
made of | 


The teacher may begin by showing, handling, or pointing to materials 
of various kinds, as a piece of wood, a lump of stone, a sheet of glass. 
He says: “* This is wood,” ‘‘ This is cloth,” etc., and then, ‘‘ This 
is a piece of wood (cloth, etc.),” “‘ This is a sheet of paper (glass, etc.).” 
Finally, he may touch or point to objects made of the various materials. 
“This is the window. Ii’s made of wood and glass.” By this means 
he avoids the possible confusion between the “ countable” noun 
window and the “ uncountable” nouns glass and wood. It may be 
objected that at such an early stage it is undesirable to introduce the 
Passive Voice. There is, however, no need to teach this construction. 
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The new words made of may be translated and further examples of the B 
passive construction need not be given. it 


Most English language courses designed according to the Direct-Oral 
Method present what is called the Present Continuous or Present Pro- 
gressive Tense (e.g. I am writing) before the Simple Present (e.g. 
I write). There are two good reasons for this. First, this tense is 
better suited for oral presentation, as it is the tense naturally used while 
actions are being performed. Secondly, the interrogative and negative 
forms do not involve the use of the auxiliary do. The teacher describes 
actions that he performs, and requires his pupils to describe actions 
that he performs, or that they perform themselves. Sentences such as 
these will be used :— 


I am opening (closing) the door (book, etc.). 

I am picking the book up (putting the book down, efc.). 
I am going out of (coming into) the room. 

He is standing up (sitting down). 


i In these and similar sentences there occur direct objects, and those 
short words (up, down, in, out, away, back, etc.) which so frequently 
enter into combination with verbs. The patterns and substitution 
3 tables below are designed for sentences of these types. 


: Sentence Pattern No.4: S x to be x Pres. Part. x Advb. 
Sentence Pattern No.5: S x to be < Pres. Part. x D.O. 
; Sentence Pattern No.6: S x to be « Pres. Part. x D.O. «x Advb. 


Table No. 8 combines Sentence Patterns 4, 5 and 6. In pattern 
No. 6 the adverb comes at the end. This is the usual position of the 
adverb when the Direct Object is short—always when the object is a 
ij personal pronoun, almost always when the object is a demonstrative 
a pronoun, and generally when the object is a noun. When, however, 

the Direct Object is long (when, for example, it is a noun clause, ora} 
¥ noun qualified by a clause), the adverb precedes the Direct Object. 
“Si The difference may be illustrated in this way :— 


What am I doing ? 
I’m putting the book down. 
(or) I’m putting it down. 
What am I doing now ? 
I’m picking up all the books on the desk. 


In the last example, the six words in italic type come at the end,| no 
" preceded by the adverb up. But the important point is the final} it: 
position of the adverb when the Direct Object is a personal pronoun.| co! 
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Both “ Put your hat on ” and “ Put on your hat ” are possible. “ Put 
it on” is the only possibility when the noun hat is replaced with it. 


Substitution Table No. 8 


getting 
standing 
sitting down 
looking J down 
| away (etc.) 
goings 
I am (not) coming | in, out, away, 
I’m (not) walking ({ off, back (etc.) 
running 
He ) ’s speaking English 
She f is (not) writing a letter 
Who isn’t opening (closing) the door (the book, the window, 
etc.) 
We ) ’re touching the wall (my head, your desk, etc.) 
You are (not) 
They ) aren’t f the tap 
| the water 
the light 
I turning the gas on 
the wireless off 
| it 
| them 
f my (your, etc.) 
Is he putting | hat (coat, etc.) on 
Isn’t she taking ) it off 
- | them 
the book 
Ries we giving that box 
Aren’t) You taking it away 
| they carrying them 
(etc.) (etc.) 


Pronunciation Difficulties: 


Corrective Treatment 
By E. L. Tibbitts, B.A. 
III. Intonation 


Intonation in speech is the pitch (or variation in pitch) of the musical 
note produced by the vibrations of the vocal cords. In other words, 
it is the musical melody of our voices when we speak. To learn the 
correct intonation of a language is generally considered to be one of 
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the most difficult tasks a student has to undertake. It also gives rise to 
errors which are among the most difficult to eradicate, once bad 
linguistic habits have been formed. There is, moreover, little material 
to help the learner. So many variations of intonation are possible in 
speech that they can only very roughly be set down in books. Situation, 
meaning, feeling, stress and intonation are inextricably interwoven to 
produce the pattern of speech-expression in many languages besides 
English. Very small variations of intonation convey widely different 
meanings and feelings, and meticulously to transcribe speech, we 
should be forced to take into consideration speed oi vtterance, tone of 
voice, the pitch of the voice, and the amplitude of the many possible 
kinds of rise and fall within the compass of the human voice (often 
about two octaves). The combinations of these elements are infinite 
in number, and the difficulties of committing them adequately to 
paper have so far proved insuperable. 


What then can the learner do in the face of this problem ? Firstly, 
he can make sure that he understands the situation as expressed by 
the words, and the author’s or speaker’s emotional reaction to that 
situation. Fortunately, many situations are essentially such as almost 
all languages express, and it is natural for a speaker, in all languages, 
to give prominence to the most important ideas in what he is expressing. 
lor example, any new topic introduced into « conversation will obviously 
require to be emphasized. Let us examine the following conversation. 


Where do you live ? 

I live in Bedford Street. 

I thought you lived in Bedford Avenue. 
- No, Bedford Street. 

There’s a Bedford Road, isn’t there ? 
There’s a Redford Road, but no Bedford Road. 
'weo de ju: ‘liv ? 

ai liv in 'bedfod stri:t. 

ai Yo:t ju: livd in bedfod ‘avinju:. 

nou, bedfod 'stri:t. 

Yeoz » bedfad 'roud, iznt deo ? 

Oeoz » ‘redfod roud, bot 'nou 'bedfed roud. 


The stress here, as in all speech, is extremely important. If the 
stressing is wrong, the intonation cannot be right. It is suggested that 
the reader should compare this short conversation with a similar one 
in his own language and observe whether or not he stresses the 
equivalent words. 
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Secondly, a learner should make every effort to study intonation and 
10 become aware of the use of the voice in speaking a language: to 
know whether it is rising or falling, on a low pitch or a middle or high 
pitch relative to the general pitch and range of the voice in question. 
Gramophone records, such as that published by the Linguaphone 
Language Institute, London (No. 3—E, 5, spoken by Mr. P. A. D. 
MacCarthy, M.A.), will help. Ear-training is of paramount importance 
in this work, 


Thirdly, when he is reading conversational texts he should endeavour, 
and this is not easy, to speak the sentences as he would if they were his 
own, produced as the spontaneous reaction to a situation. In this 
connection dramatic training can be of great value. Intonation depends 
on situational context, and a study of the art of acting is largely an 
enquiry into the logical and emotional development of situation. 

Finally, it is noticeable that in comparing a number of languages, 
apart from considerations of word-order, sound-length, the use of 
weak forms, and the differing syntactical devices for expressing meaning, 
the intonations used in almost identical situations are remarkably 
related. 


*See “Handbook of English Intonation.”” Armstrong and Ward (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 5s.). 


The Question Box 


(Readers are invited to send questions of general interest to the 
Editor. Answers will appear on this page.) 


Question : Will you please explain the difference between each and 
every. 

Answer : The usual explanation is that when every is used, there is a 
feeling of totality, whereas when each is used there is a feeling of 
limitation. Every may be compared with the interrogative pronoun 
what (indefinite), and each may be compared with the interrogative 
pronoun which (restricted). Cf. :— 

What are you looking for? (I’m looking for a dictionary.) 
Which dictionary do you want? (I want the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary.) 
Here are examples illustrating every :— 
Every house in this street has a garden. 
He has read every book so far written on the subject. 
We heard every word she said. 
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In these sentences there is definitely a reference to totality. The 
could be recomposed with ail: ‘all the houses ”, “all the books” 
and “all the words ”. 
Here are examples illustrating each :— 

Each boy may try twice. 

On each occasion they refused to help. 

They were late each time they came. 


In these sentences the boys, occasions and times are thought off! 


separately or individually, not as a totality. 


It may be noted that each may be used for a number as small as tw 
but that every is used only of numbers above two. Thus, in the 
sentence :— 


There was one on each side. 
there need not be more than two sides. “ On every side ” indicate 
more than two sides. 


There are special uses in which each and every have their ow 
functions. 


Each may be adverbial in function, equivalent to apiece. 
They cost two shillings each. 
We gave them one each. 


Every is used to indicate repetition. Each is never used in this way 
Thus, every day, every other day, every three days, every dozen miles 
every year or two, every now and then. 


There is also the elliptical type of expression in which either ea¢ 
or every may be used, as in “ pausing between every (or each 
sentence”, and “ between each (or every) mouthful”, meanin; 
* between each (every) and the next”. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of “English Language Teaching ” 
Notes on MacCarthy’s “ English Pronunciation” 


The following casual notes have been written by a teacher who ha 
no specialised knowledge of English phonetics, and who is endeavourin; 
to teach the elements of the subject to foreign students with the aid 0 
MacCarthy’s excellent book. There is therefore no attempt in thes 
notes to lay down the law or to beat MacCarthy at his own highl) 
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expert game. Rather the writer aims at pointing out some of the things 
in MacCarthy’s book which have puzzled him and which, he thinks, 


may possibly puzzle some of the other amateur phoneticians who are 
using the same book. 


To begin with, in view of MacCarthy’s insistence on the fact that a 
knowledge of the phonetic symbols used in his book is not tantamount 
to a knowledge of the value assigned to each symbol (paragraph 8), 
the heading of paragraph 11 might be more accurately worded if it 
were to read “ List of Symbols for English Sounds, with Keywords ”’, 
instead of “‘ List of English Sounds, with Keywords ”’. 


The Key to Diagram 2 (“‘ The Organs of Speech ”’) in paragraph 45 
should give “ alveolar ridge ” as an alternative to “ teeth ridge ”, and 
“velum ” as an alternative to “soft palate’, in order to explain the 
we of “alveolar” and “velar” in describing the consonants in 
paragraph 342 and elsewhere. 


There is a slip in paragraph 95, where the word below the right-hand 
bottom corner of the vowel figure should read “‘ Back ” and not “‘ Open”’. 


If, as MacCarthy emphasizes in paragraphs 23 and 112, ear-training 
is “ the indispensable preliminary to learning how to make and then 
use” vowels properly, it is difficult to understand why the author has 
made his “‘ Ear-Training Exercises ” Chapter VIII of his book. Would 
it not be better to place this chapter earlier, say, before the present 
Chapter IV on “ The Organs of Speech” ? If this were done, the 
teacher would be encouraged to start giving his students some ear- 
testing and ear-training exercises even before introducing them to 


phonetic theory. And this is apparently what MacCarthy wants the 
teacher to do. 


The description of some of the consonants in paragraphs 341 and 
342 does not exactly agree with the more detailed description of them 
given in paragraphs 356 following. For example, paragraphs 341 and 342 
together give us the description of [w] as a bilabial semi-vowel, while 
paragraph 547 describes it as a “ labio-velar semi-vowel”. This 
and similar other disagreements simply mean, of course, that the 
descriptions given in paragraphs 356 following are more detailed than 
those in paragraphs 341 and 342. But some teachers and students may 
fnd such disagreements a little disturbing. 


Possibly, paragraph 342 would be clearer if more types of consonant 
were included, such as “ labio-velar”’ and “ palato-alveolar”. The 
disagreements referred to above would then disappear ; and it would 
aso be possible to include in the same paragraph the affricages, which 
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are later on (paragraphs 523, 530, described as “ palato-alveolar 
affricates ”’. 

MacCarthy does not invariably use “‘ voiced ” or “‘ voiceless ”’ in his 
short definitions of consonants in paragraphs 356 following. For 
example, he defines [j] in paragraph 553 as an “ unrounded palatal 
semi-vowel ”’, omitting the word “ voiced ”. The addition of “‘ voiced ” 
might help the beginner to distinguish [j] from its voiceless counterpart 


[¢]. 


Lastly, the writer of these notes would find MacCarthy’s book even 
more valuable than it is if it contained diagrams of the vocal cords 
and of the speech organs in position for the semi-vowels. 


The study of English Pronunciation has suggested to the writer a 
layman’s question which some real phonetician may find interest in 
answering : would it be pedagogically sound for a teacher who does 
not possess a confident knowledge of the cardinal vowels to omit them, 
and to pass straight on from preliminary ear-testing and ear-training 
exercises to a phonetic description of the various English vowels and 
to practice in making and using them ? The obvious answer to this 
ingenuous question is that it is not pedagogically sound for teachers 
without a confident knowledge of the cardinal vowels to try and teach 
the English vowels at all. But alas, there are many such teachers in 
existence, and their shortcomings should, if possible, be allowed for. 


BEOWULF 


Book Reviews 


New Method Malayan Readers, Reader I, by Mary Everson (Malayan 
Educational Service). Longmans, Green. 79 pp. 

This new Reader is designed for use with Standard One, or Special 
Class One, in the first half of the year. It follows Primers I and II and 
presupposes a vocabulary of 187 words presented in these two books. 
It introduces 180 new words. 

The texts are well designed and attractively illustrated. Both 
vocabulary and subject matter are well chosen to meet the needs and 
interests of small children, in urban and rural areas, in Malaya. 


E1299 Wt. P.848—245 10,025 1/47 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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Books you should know 


Professor Daniel Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary, pp. Xxxiii 
+ 500 (Dent, 7th edition, 1945, 8s. 6d.). 


This is the most comprehensive English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
The transcription is a fairly broad form of that used by the Internationa 
Phonetic Association. The differences between this notation and that 
supplied in our November issue are slight and easily learnt. 


The book was first published in 1917. In the fourth edition (1937) 
many additions and emendations were included, bringing the totd 
to 54,758 words (including 13,283 proper names but excluding the 
inflected forms). The Preface to this seventh edition states :— 


“‘ The body of the book is in the main a reprint of the fourth edition, 
but it incorporates the amendments mentioned in the Appendices 
to the fifth (1940) and sixth (1944) editions. A Supplement has now 
been added and the dictionary including this Supplement contains 
56,280 words, of which 13,911 are proper names.” 


This dictionary has now become a standard work of reference ani 
should have a place in the library of every institution where the English 
language is taught. Teachers and advanced students should own copies. 
For beginners, the “ English Pronouncing Vocabulary ” of P. A. D. 
MacCarthy, noted in the first issue of this periodical, is adequate. 
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